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NOTIGS- 


,A Lesson from Australia. 

Now that the election fever is over, and those who have 
worked for the Labour Party can begin to estimate what return 
is likely to come to the workers for all their efforts, it is an 
^opportune moment to call-nattention,- to what is happening in 
’^A.hstralia. In our International Notes we quote from the. 
Melbourne Socialist, which is not opposed to politieal action, and 
from this can be seen once more the suicidal result of Labour’s 
effort to win emanciphtion through Parliamentary methods. The 
betrayal by the Labour Party in Australia‘of the miners’ strike 
• is only what can happen wherever Labour sends its,‘‘-repre- 
^ sentativesto mingle with capitalist corrup|ion; to learn the 
tricks of political deception, and to hav,e their.antisocial'Ambitions 
inflamed. Here in England we have seen how easily Labour can 
lose groiiij-d politically, and how much personality counts for in 
an election. But if capitalism is too strong for it ,outside 
Parliament, it is a tbous.and times ,„more so in the shadow of its 
own stronghold. So, quite apart from thq fact that a Labour 
Government would prove as great .qn obstacle to liberty and 
. progress as any other, we see tliat the workers will gain no 

- more, if as niuch, from such a Government than they would 
■ from a Democratic Radical combination. Even to influence this 

they must agitate outside. • 

.. * • . ^ • 

The Genius of Paris, . 

Whalj city in the modern world has endured the vicissitudes 
that have befallen Paris? Revolts, revolutions,, sieges^—she 
survives them all, and one might say that this divine city rises 
above them all, glorified byThe ordeals.' The “ ordeal by water ”, 
which she is now passing through adds one more laurel to' her 
crown. The city of the Commune kn^ws bow to organise for 
such a catastrophe ; her splendid solidarity conquers everything. 

„ _ ^ She gives the world her greatest arguments for all that is noble 
' and ideal. Let us turn our backs for a moment on the shameful 
(jrgies of a Parliamentary election, and see 'what the great city' 
has done in her dire calamity. First, let us quote the capitalist 
press. The Daily Neivs states that vidth > this suffering and 
destitution “no acts of robbery'or violehce of any kind are 
.reported,” And this has. been the fesuit of the vigilance 
of the people themselves, of the warning sent forth, ndt' by 
M. Lupine, but, in the choice phrase of the Daily News, through 
“the warnings sent forth by the orderly mob!” We have the 
. same statement with regard to “cornering.” The people them- 

- selves have checked it, because they would have lynched the 
authors of it. “Inhumanity, sin against citizeii,ship, contempt 
for the ‘ rights of man —these are the sins’that can arouse your 

. Parisian to deeds of vengeance.” Joist one point more.. It is 
th e eapitalist, the proprietor, wha.rail3- again st Communism; but 
'^vhen Nature by her catastrophes teaches iis how “ equal ” we 
are in our distress, then humanity turns to Communism* And 
so it . is now in Paris, whei-e' want and suffering are relieved 
without question or distinction. Ji^w'that profit-making is for 
the moment a secondary matter, the < spirit' of mutual aid is 
abroad, and voluntary organisation is greater than the Statb.. 


Criminality and Environment. . 

'Anarchism has many enemies, but ' none perhaps more 
obstinate, more difficult to overcome than prejudice- So hope¬ 
lessly stupid arfe some of the “ arguments ” used against us that 
it has -been said that finder'Anarchism, without government and 
law, we s^Quid most of us become more or less criminal. We 
have answered that society makes its own criminals ; tfiat once 
you change your social conditions to what are j^ust and reason¬ 
able, the “ criminal ” so6n ieariis to become a good-citiz.en-.. 
without your police and your hangmen, if or answer, prejudice 
has only laughed and gone on its way. An interesting volume 


has just been written by Miss I^farion Phillips, which is the 
history of a convict colony in New South Wales from 1(S10 to 
1821 (“A Colonial Autocracy,” P. S. King and Sons, lOs. (id.). 
Now what are the conclusions she arrives at ? , Simply these, 
that from a colony of “criminals” of every description, male and ' 
female, has sprung a generation of men and women which shows 
no taipt of its parentage so far as crim^ is coiicerned. And this 
has happened simply as the outcome of evolution in a healthy 
environment; no special efforts at “ reformation ” -had been ' 
made. Well, after all, the Anarchists'are very unpractical—-for 
those who do not wish 1;o see any change, , But somehow 
experience seems to bear out their views—that mankind develops 
best without the fetters with, which prejudice ever hampers it. 

“Law” and Experience.” 

' In reference to a remark made in the leading article in last 
rnonth’s Rreedom, “ A Bristol.^ Socialist ” asks : “ Why do. you 
differentiate between'‘law’and'‘experience.’? ” A brief answer 
would be, h'eeavse of our experience. But it will be better to 
reason it out.a little. We will take a law as enacted b'y “repre¬ 
sentative governtnent,’-’ since We assume “'A Bristol Socialist 
favours majority rule. In sucb a case, an Act becomes law by • 
virtue of the number of votes cast in its favour. But the fact , 
that a minority, however small, has voted in an opposite direction 
proves that even ariiong our law-mal^ers. experience has brought 
them to form' different ’conclusions. Our opponents say the 
majority is right, because we must decide by nurfibers-r-which 
iiistory proves to be an utterly false assumption. ■> We assert 
that directly a law is passed it becomes'an injustice, because it 
cannot adjust itself to the varied experience of everyday life. 
Perhaps the following will suffice’to prqve this. Prom 18(58 to 
1901 a hundred and twenty-two Acts, of Parliament were passed ' 
- ostensibly for the protection of the working classes. A great 
number of -these are “Amendment Acts ” to those that had been 
passed and found iDantinrj. What d,oes this prove?- Thai ihe. 

' law was in conilictnHtfi exyenenee. And on every hand the cry 
is still for “ amendment”sof the laws~we already have. The fact' 

■ is, all this stupid, unworkable machinery is mostly a godsend to 
the lawyers and nobody else. This is one among many of -the 
instances where Jaw is at variance with experience. - • . 

Profit apd the-Humanities. ^ ; 

Miss Kenealy’s recent action against the /by il/uR threw a 
. very a^umng sidelight on the tricks of the individual known as , 
Lopd L prillcMffe, This money-bag,had the liappy inspiration of . 
giving a cqlumif of -space in liis paper to .what he calied“ .The 
Tlumamfies,” the, remainder of the 'jfpiirnai 'being devoted 
presumably to all that is inhuman, sncli as war-mqngering and 
the like. So we, have ' arrived at this stage of journalistic 
morality, that an editor-can' say to himselfI must pay 
■so-and-so to. write up the ‘.humanities L there’s'money in it.” 
So he goes down to his office and switches on “humanities,” like 
he would the electric light. And one can imagine him ’phoning ■ 
/for more “ humanities ” copy, and adding that he has room for 
so many inches. Only a system that is rotten at the core 
could tolerate such a Press as is rampant ip England to-day. ‘ 
By the^ way, we noticed that ’Miss Kenealy called this Northoliffe 
The “Napoleon of Carmelite Street,” Was this because Napoleon 
had been branded by Emerson asn “ bonndles&^liar ” ? - . 


Seizure of “Mot^ler Earth.” 

In a letter from New York dated danuary ’2(5, our comrade 
H. Havel writes ‘ - 

“We have just found out that the Janiiary issue of ilMicr ’ 
Earth has been held up in the New York Post Office , on 
, complaint of the :Federal autliorities. vSo far we have been 
unable to ascertain’the reason for this'ontragp. The matter is, 
at present in Inspector Comstock’s liands.”^—■ . * -i*-- 
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MODERN SCIENCE. AND ANARCHISM. 


.'By Peter Kropotkin. 


THE AWAKENING IN THE YEAlbS 1,8156—1862. ' 

Augufite Comte licul failed in his .study of human institution^, 
and above all in his study of the origin'of niorality. , But we 
must not forget that he wrote his “Positive Philosophy'’ mid 
“Positive Polities” long before the years.1856-1862, which, 
a.s was alrciuly I'emarked, suddenly broadened. the horizon of 
.science and rapidly raised the level of the general conceptions of 

educated men, ' • ' i •-i' 

The serie.s of epoeh-inaking, fundamental works which ^ 
appeared in the course t)£ those five or six years, dealing in 
(juite a' new way with all the principal branches of knowledge 
accomplished so complete a revolution in all our ways of looking 
at Nature, at life, in general, and at the life of human .societie.s, 
.that no similar revolution has ever taken place the whole^ 
history of seienOe in the last twenty centuries. ^ ' 

. What the Encyclopaedists had dimly perceived on only 
boded, wliat a ft'.w only of *the' greatest minds of the first part of 
the nineteelith century .had succeedecl in, disentangling with so 
much difKoulty, became all of a sudden a matter of general 
knowledge—certitude, rich in results. And this new knowledge 
•was won, by |;he application of the inductive scientific method,, 
Avitli such a fullness and in v^o, comprehensive a form that hence¬ 
forth evei’y other metliod of re.search appeai'ed incomplete, false, 

and purposeless. _ • ' 

Let us ponder for a moment oyer these results, the better to 
be able to appreciate the next attempt at a synthetic philosophy 
^yhich was made by Herbert Spencer. 

In the course of those six years, Grove, Clausius, Helmholtz, 
Joule, and a ivhole phalanx of physicists and astronomers— 
including .Kirchhoff, who, , by his wonderful discovery of _ the 
spectrar analysis, enabled .us-to find ouf^ the chemical composition 
of the stars—broke the spelLthat-forbade till then to men of 
.science the domain of wide generalisation.s. And in a few years 
, they proved to evidence the unity of the whole inorganic world, 
including the most distant' stars-^that is, th'e most’'di.stant suns ^ 

siiiTOunded "(lyjtiisiY planets. ■ ' 

Henceforth it became impossible to speak any longey of those 
mi^sterious “ fluids "—caloric, electric, magnetic—to wliich physi¬ 
cists had previously resorted for explaining, the different physical 
forces. Now, it was proved- to evidence that all the physical 
phenomena, including light, heat, electricity, and magnetism, are 
the results of those same mechanical, vibrations of the molecdles 
which produce the waves of the sea and tlie vibrations of a bell 

or a tUn'ing-fovk; . . 

At the same time we learned the means of measur%^ these 
invisible -vibratory movements of the molecules—to weigh, so to 
.say, their energy—just as we measure the,^nergy of movement of ■ 
a stone tliat falls from a certain height, or of a railway train in 

motion. - 

It was demonstrated, moreover,, always during those menior- 
ahle years, that the celestial bodies furthest remo-v-ed from us— 
.^even the myriads of .suiis which we see in the Milky Way—are , 
composed of tliose, same simple bodies, or elements, of whicli all 
other bodied oh the Earth are composed, and that absolutely the 
same vibrations of molecules are going on there, with the same 
physical and' chemical results, as on-our planet. The movemeiit.s 
themselves of the massive celestial bodies which travel through 
spac§ according to the laws of universal;gravitation, are in all 
probability hut the resultant of ■■ all tli^e ■ vibrations that ai o 
transmitted in all directions for billions and trillions of miles," 
through the interstellar space of the Universe. 

_-These saiue caloric and electric vibrations suffice to explain 
all chemical phenomena. Qhemistry is but another chapter of 
molecular mechanics. Arid even plarit and animal life in its 
countless manifestations is but an excliange of molecules (or 
1 ‘ather atoms in tbe molecule.s) in that,, vast series of unstable, 
easily decomposed chemiciil bodies ^f which the living tissues of 
all animated beingvS are built up. Life is but a series of chemical 
decomporition? and recompositions in very complex molecules: a 
series of fermentations due to chemical, inorganic ferments. 

Moreover, during those same years it was discovered (to be. 
proved more fully later on, in 1890-1900) that the life-processe.s 
in tlie living cells of the pervpus system also consist of chemical 
permutations in the molecules of the cells, and that the trans¬ 
mission from one nerve-cell to another of molecular vibiations 
and of chemical permutations gives us a meehanical explanation 
of the nervous life in animals and of the transmission of irritations 

■, in plants. * ' . . . * x 

The result of ,all these researches is' immense. Ovying to 

them, we can now, without leaving the domain of ^ purely 

.mlxvsiologieal hicts, understand Imw images and impressions are 

produced in our brain, and engrayed on it; how they act upon 
one another, and how they give-rise to conceptions and ideas. 


We can also understand the so-called “ association of ideas — 
that i.s, how new. impressions revive the old ones. ^ 

An insight.is thus gained into the very iriechanism of thought. 


u We are certainly very far yet from knowing, all is to 
. be known in this- direction. 8c,ience only just-now' frees -itself 
from the metaphysics which strangled it, and only scouts the 
borderland of' this great domain. ■ But" a beginning has .been 
made. A .solid foundation ha,^ already-been laid fw further 
‘ research, l^he aneigut division into two separate domains, which 
the , German philosopher Kant endeavoured toy establish—the 
doniaiii of "phenomena which we examine “ in time and .space 
(the domain of physics), and the -other, which we are able to 
examine only *^in time’ (the mental phenomena)-^ this division, 
has now to disappear, And to the question that was put one 
day by the materialist Russian phy.siologi.st, Profes.sor foyetchenoff: 
“To which department does psychology belong, and "who has to 
study it ? ’ the answer ha^ already been given“ Ib belongs to 
physiology, and it is the, physiologist who has to study it, by 
the pliy.siological method 1 ” In fact, the recent researches of 
physiologists have already thrown inhnitely .more^ light bn the 
' mechanism of thought, on the origin of impressions, on their 
'-^fixation in the memory and their transmission, than all the 
subtle discussions with which metaphysicians have entertained .us 

-1 for centuries. ■ " , n -x -!£ 

■ Metaphysics is, thu.s beaten now, in the strongholdntselt 

' which formerly belonged to it -without contest. / The doinain of 
psychology, in which it formerly considered itself invineible, 
has also been invaded by natural sciences and by materialist 
philosophy, which has caused-our knowledge, du thiis branch to 
increase ^nth a rapidity entirely unknown in former times. 

Howei’er, among the works that appeared during these five or 
six years, there was none which exercised so deep an influence as 
■ the “ Origin of Species, ’by Charles Darwin. , 

x41ready Buftbn in the eighteenth century, and-Lamarck in 
the very first years of the, nineteenth^ had ventured to'maintain 
that the'different species of plants and animals peopling the 
Earth do riot represent immutable forms. They are variable, and 
vary continually under the influence, of their sunuiindings. The 
family likeness which wo recognise in different species belonging 
to a particular group is a proof, they said, that these species 
de.scended from a common ancestor. Thus, the dinerent kinds of ... 
buttercup .which we find' in our prairies and in our marshes 
must be the descepdaiits of "one and the same ancestral kind^ 
descendants'that have grown, dissimilar in consecjpence of a series 
of changes and adaptations they have been subjected to in the 
varied circumstances of* their existence. Likewise, th^ present 
species of wolf, dog, jackal, fox, did not formerly exist j but in 
their stead there was once a species of animals which in the 
course of' ages gave birth to several branches i%resenting now 
the wolves, the dogs, tke jackals, and the foxes. , . e ' 

' ' But in the eighteenth century it was dangerous to profess, 

suclv“ heresies.” For far less than that the Church had already 
threatened to prosecute Buffoii, and he had hoop compelled to 
recant his statements about the geolc^ical evolution of the EartJi, 
The Church at that time was'still very powerful^ arid the 
naturalist who, dpred to uphold heresies offensive to her was 
threatened with-prison, torture, ^ or ’ the madhouse. That is w’hy 


the century, after the revolutions ,ot, 1848, JJarwm ana n anacc 
could bravely affixmi the same heretic‘teaching, and Daiw-un had 
also the courage -to add that man, too, was the product of a slow , 
physiological evolution; that he drew his origin from -a species of 
• animals like the present monkeys ; that the immortal mind 
and the “moral,sense’’ of man had developed' in the same way as 
(■the intelligence and the social i'nstin^s of a qhimpmizee or an ant. 

We know what thunderbolts w^e hurled by ^^e Elders of 
'the Churches at Darwin, and especially at his coura^ous,^ learned 
and intelligent apostle, Huxley, who made most of those Darwinian 
conclusions \vhich chiefly' alarmed tlie priests of all religious. ^ 

The struggle was hot, but the Darwinians emerged 'VfctDTOus, 
and .since then a new science—biology, the science of life in all 
its manifestations—has grown up under our very eyes.,. The 
..origin of all species by descent is now an established ^ fact. Some 
'°'of the clergy themselves accept,,it, and, try to reconcile Evolution 
with Revelation. • 

# * ' 

Darwin’s work gave at the same time a new key and a new 
method of investigation for the better understanding of many 
other phenomena. It . applies to the life of physical matter, _the 
life of organisms, arid the life and evolution of ■ societies., The 
idea of a continuous ..development—of a progressive ■ Evolution 
and a gradual adaptation of beings aud societies to new con¬ 
ditions, in pi%ortion as these conditions become modified—this 
idea found a far ^wider field to work in than that of merely 
explaining the origin of new species. Y heii it Nv.as applied to tb^ 
study of Natin’eTtr^eneiTii, as well as to the study of man aiwl 
his social institutions, it opened up quite new horizons and inade 
it pos.sible to explain some of the inost difficult problems in the 
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domain of all braijclies of Icilowk'dge. Taking this prii^dple, so 
rich in conse(|uenccK, as a basis, It vas possible to reconstruct, 
not only the history of organisnis, but :also the hi,Uory of hiunaii 
institutions. „ • ■ ' 

Biology, in the hands of Heibert Spencer, showed us how 
all the species .of plants and’animals inhabiting our globe were 
able to develop, starting from a few yery simple organisms that 
existed on the parth at the beginning ; and Haeckel was able to 
kdraw a sketch of a Hkety genealogical tree of the. different classes 
of animals, man included. This was a,lready a great result ; hut 
‘it also became possible to lay a solid seipntilic foundation to the 
history of human customs, beliefs^,and institutions—a knowledge 
the want of which was so much felt by the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century and Auguste Comte, Now, the history of 
human' societies, institutions and religions can be written from 
the point of view of adaptive Evolution, without having recourse 
to the ipetaphysical formulas of Hegel, and without resorting to 
“ innate ideas," to revelation fi‘Om above, or , to Kant's “ sub¬ 
stances." We can ' recoristrue, it without appealing, to those 
formulas which were death to the’ spirit of reseavch, and behind 
which the same ignorance was always hiddeii—the same old 
superstition, the same blind faith, : ' . 

, Aided by the works of natui^alists on the one hand, and, bn 
the other, by the works of Henry Maiiie and his followers, who, 
applied the same inductive method , to the of—primitive 

institutions and to the law codes that originated from them, 
it was possible during the last thirty years to put the history of 
, human institutions on as firm a basis as the history of the 
developriient of any species of plants or animals. 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLK. 


•ijt - * 

Of .course, it would be very unjust to forget the Avork that 
was already accomplished as early as the “thirties" of thp 
nineteenth' century by the scho^ol of Augustin Thierry in France, 
and that of Maurer and the “ fermapistsin Germany, of which 
Kostornaroff, Byelayeff and so many others were the followers in 
Russta.The method of evolution-bad certainly bi^en applied-' 
since the Encyclopaedists to the study of customs' and institu¬ 
tions, asTVell as languages. But to obtain, correct and really 
scientific results became' possible only Since men of science 
learned to ‘treat the facts of , history in the, same way . as 
naturalists examine the gradual development of the organs of a 
plant or that of a new species. ■ 

In their own day, the metaphysical formulas no doubt had * 
helped the thinkers to make some approximate generalisations. 
Thay helped especially to rouse nuinbed minds, "and they stiinii-""™ 
lated thought^by their sometimes poetical indications of the unity 
iiof Nature and its never-ceasing life. At a time when reaction 
was supreme, as it was in the first decades of the nineteenth 
century, when the inductive generalisations of 'the Encyclo¬ 
paedists and their English and Scotch j)redecessors were nearly 
forgotten, and when it would have'•needed moral • courage to 
speak of the unitymf- physical and “ spiritual" nature in the face 
of triumphant mysticism—in those dark days the poetical con¬ 
ceptions of some French.thinkers and the nebulous metaphysics 
of the Germans upheld at least-'the taste for genei'alisations. 

But the generalisatidns of that time, being established either 
by the dialectic method or by meaiis of a half-conscious induction, ’ 
were on account of that despairingly vague. The first—the 
dialectic ones—^^vere nipstl}' based ,on nai ve assertions, similar to 
those made by Greeks in ancient days, when thej’ affirmed that 
planets mitst travel through space along circles, because tlae circle 
is" tile most ' perfect cm-ve. , 'If the na'ive character, of such 
assertions and the total absence of proofs did not strike everyone, 

.it was only because it was concealed by the■ vagueness of the , 
arguments and ■ nebulous reasonings, as well as by an obscure 
and grotesquely heavy style. As to the second, those " 
generalisations which had at-,their origin a senii-conscious'induc¬ 
tion, .they .Avere always built upon a series of exteemely limited 
observations—^like the hasty generalisations of AVeissniann, built , 
.upon a very narrow basis of facts, wliicb have caused some stir . 
of late among our biologist contempo'rai’ies. The value of the 
hjqDothetical. generalisation^ based upon such half-consqious induc¬ 
tion Avas easily exaggerated, and they Avere represented as indis- 
• putable laws, Ayhile they Avere mere guesses, mere suppositions, 
or embryos of generalisations which needed to be subjected to. 
the most.elementary test by facts. ' 

' And finally, all these loose generalisatidns were expressed in a, 
Avay So abstract and cloudy—as, for instance, the. famousthesi.s, 
antithesis, and synfhesia" of Hegel—that they left the fullest 
liberty td draAv from them, the most arbitrary, practical con¬ 
clusions. In fact, one could deduce from them, (this Avas really' 
done) the revolutionary spirit of Bakunih and the Dresden 
Revolution, the ^rev;olu.tionary Jacobinism of Marx, .aiid the 
“Recognition of Avhat exists,” Avliiebjed .so many “right-rwing” 
Hegelians to make “ Peace Avith reality —that is to say, to 
indulge in the glorification of autocracy. I hardly heed mention 
here tbe economic errors into Avhich the Marxists liave lately 
fallen,^ OAvihg to their predilection for the dialectic method apd 
economic metaphysics, as against the study of the actual facts ;of 
economic life. , „ ’ 

. ("to he conthmed.) 


^ We ha^ made a start—that'is good ! And letters have come of 
encouragetlient and good wishes—j^fchat is good also ! But 'these letters 
have come only fio^'tthe ‘Vgro^Vu«-ups not a solitary one from my 
'young comrades—that is’^fiad! Is it because the 'elder ones have not 
told you of the letter, or is the idea of no use ? Don’t be afraid to 
speak out. Space p Fkeedoji is scarce; there is no I’oom for idle talk. 
Freedom has seen no- reason to open up a column for young folk. 
Their sole object has-been to deal with workers,jaiid iipt the workprs- 
■ to-be. Probably this.is the reason you have not received a copy. It - 
cahnot'^be that you are not wise enough tp understand. The letters I 
have seen from young folk to various papers compare favourably to the 
^article they a!re inserted in. In fact, in many cases the article is 
babyish bo the variouMetters. . ' > 

It makes me Avax sarcastic when I hear sutfh ,stuff as a certain 
individual (who happened, I am sorry to say, to be an Anarchist) said 
to nie : Where’s the use of talking to-childreh ? They are a nuisance, 
and it'is a waste of time ! ” I hope this is not the case with all my 
elder .comrades. If the spiiib of Freedom is to grow, we must not 
igrib?.e the little ones, 

u My young friends must nob bo disheartened by thep silly state* 
ments of “grown-ups” (in age only). Remember, Avhiskers and Wisdom 
don't always ga together. You will write to me and tell me your ideas, 
the thoughts that pass through your minds on things of social life. 
Thep-I shalli know how to deal with the column I have captured foi* 
the young .Xolk. You will probablyhvOnder why some people live in 
mansions^iRnd others in hovels. You will wonder why tbi& httle girl 
and that little boy have no boots or shoes, and sometimes nothing to 
eat. "Why some people have the poAver of making, people happy-or 
miserable at pleasure. These questions will surely rise in your mind 
,if you keep your eyes Avide open and observe all tliat goes on in your 
OAVn sphere, v - 

' Borne people Avill say to you, if you ask questions : Child, you 
must not be so inquisitRe ; it is very 'wrong! Ah! my young 
friends, that is the seat of the trouble. “Grown-ups” have been so 
schooled in that command that they have allowed other people Ayho are 
in power—prince, priest, and politician—to do the thinking for them, 
.hence the Avretched state of the worker. Mark you, comrades, that 
trinity I have just named does "nob like young folk to be inquisitive. 
They Avill impress that particular “ virtte” upon your elders, that they 
in their turn may impress you in a like manner. 

Yes, that is the seat of the trouble. Did you ever go to a Church 
Suhday School ? Did you hear hoAv the teacher answers those questions 
which are so simple and yet so difficult for them to evade? Imagine a. 
pupil as’kiiig this: “If God FOA’^ds us all’and tells ns to love our 
enemies, Avhy does he send some of us to hell?A Nine times out of 
ten the teacher Avill caution the pupil where inquisitive people go to. 
Then if the boy or girl is not subdued, they will probably ask : “ Will 
God.be vexed with me for being inquisitive ? If so, Avhy did he make 
me inquisitive ? ” 

As soon as-ybu start to be inquisitive; this trinity—^prince, priest, i 
. and politician—Av.ill do their utmost to stop your month, for the simple' • 
reason that they Avill lose your pennies that help to fatten them. Let' 
us, for one moment, see what this Church has done to those Avho have , 
been inquisitive and spoken freely to their comrades. There was 
Hypatia, a girl teacher, who lived in Alexandria in the year 415. This 
poor girl was dragged through ‘ the streets of the town and cruelly' 
murdered by Christians in a church dedicated to Christ. Her “Ibrime'^*- 
' was being inquisitjive about things of life and telling people what she 
thought. -We have also a man like Giordano Bruno, an Italian, who 1 
Avas a bold and fearless thinker, one Avho also Avas inquisitive, aild as a 
result Avas hounded down and coxppelled to pass seven long years in 
prison, and aftei\Avards burnt at. the stake opposite the 'Vatican in ^ 
Rome. Now there is a monument in his honour at the place Avhere he 
was executed. ' 

Then Ave have one who has just been myrdered by the Spanish 
Government—Francisco Ferrer. This man’s sole .object was to satisfy 
those inquisitive minds qf the young folk-of Spain. That “Great 
Lying Church,’-’ as Carlyle named it, .soon stopped his mouth Avithfa 
bulle't. That “Great Lying Church ”■ will-quake if'you butju.stlet 
your voices, be heard. I‘could fijl pages of instances Avh ere brutal ' 
methods have been adqpted to .stay that inquisitive iriind Avhich every 
child more or less possesses. 

Now, comrades, Avhat are you going to do ? If yon think me 
Avrong in any statement I have made, or idea I have expressed, tell me 
of it. .Letters will always be Avelcomed by your comrade, 

• ' ■ . . ■ , Dick James. 

15 Boswell Street, Liverpool., 
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mislen.ders, they would be the better able to free themselves 
from that confused, acthm.whidi'leads them to vote a “repre¬ 
sentative ” into Parliament the while they are organising a 
strike against the masters to resist an encroachment or to win a 
concession! The task of educating.the workers fn the advan¬ 
tages as well as the need for Dh'ect Action' will never, be done 
by those who are absorbed in'the Parliamentary, struggle. It 
should be done, an.d could be done, by those who striye for true 
Socialism, as' well as by those who share the Anarchist ideal. 
"And it is such work that will sweep away not only the Lords 
and their- veto, but also the capitalist ,and his exploitation, the 
linancier and his wars. ' With 'such work we are brought 
nearer to .the revolution; without it we have nothing to face 
but reaction. , ■_ . 

EVOLUTION OF- ANARCHISM. 

.By W. Tchekkesopp. 


The Cost of a General Election. 

__ , >■ ■ ■ 

It is said that the known cost of the-present elec.tion is 
something like .£2,000,000. What has been spent in barefaced 
bribery and corruption must be left to the imagination. • Besides- 
this, -we have to reckon an infinitely greatefi cost in the moral 
degradation of a people by the lies, the trickery, the hypocrisy 
and humbug of the whole nauseating business of vote-catching. 
Then again there is the immense waste of a quantity of mis¬ 
directed energy, which if intelligently apj)lied in the direct aim 
of conquering some social, political, or even economic liberties 
for the people, might have'•won something worth striving for. . 

Instead of'this,-'we liave Tlie spectacle of a Labour Party that 
was to be tlie hope of the workers losing a fifth of tbeir strength' 
in their first encounter'with the middle classes. For that is one 
, of the featnres_^of the struggle. The middlV .classes are aroused, 
and have thrown in their lot ivith the landed aristocracy, not 
only to check the onward march of democracy,"but to win back 
, such “ reforms ■”—trifling as they may be—as have been already 
gained. 

As we have pointed out all along, the Labour Party has 
chosen the wrong ground on which to decide the battle that has 
to be fought. It may do very well for the leaders, who have a 
keen eye for official appdintments, to play the political game as 
other parties play-it; but for the workers battling with a cruel 
and heartless .wage system it spells nothing less than disaster. I 

So while the Labour Party tend,s. more ^nd more to merge 
itself into a party of democratic Radicalism, 4ve see^all hopes of 
Socialism as a Parliamentary power absolutely destroyed. What 
in "this case do the “ revohitipnary ” Socialists~^if any still 
exist---iutend to do‘A If Parliament is closed tq them, do 
they imagine there is no other work to do? Apathy _and 
indiifei^nce would be the worst of crimes in such circumstances, 
especially whe’n it is clear that the work which will really 
help the future repaains entirely distinct froni and outside of 
Parliamentr 

Let us inquire for a 'hioment what really faces us all, 
Anarchists and Socialists alike, as the most serious problem of 
the immediate future. Evidently reaction is fighting desperately 
for the upper hand. While it can control votes—and it can do 
this, as ive plainly see, in spite of all the Corrupt Practices Acts— 
it will work its will- against the people. ‘ Do we all-realise what 
this means? ■ For one thing, a fierce and uncompromising attack 
on the organised Labour of tbia country. They have already 
given ns a foretaste of this. For another thing, we should soon 
'^ibe plunged iyi a'European conflagration of vvhich war‘between 
'England and," Cxermany Would only form one cb^ter in the 
volume of crame. It is true no one can say what 'might happen 
as a consequence of all this. But if we wish to avoid ib.what is 
to be done ? Leave it to the Labour Party in the Hous *? 

It were better to use-our common sense while there is tiine. 
We will look for a moment at France.. There an aqtimilitarist 
propaganda, coupled with I)irect Action, has had seme effect— 
enough at any rate to cause alarm in governmental circles. It 
.is clear that if anything could stay the hand of the Jingoes, it 
would be the fear of the General-'St^ika. and the antimilitarist 
spirit. And if .tliese fhreeS were only as well developed in 
Germany and England as in'France, we might have some hope 
of checkmating . the Imperialists, who are at this moment a 
European, danger. ' 

■ English Trade Unionism may have cast its votes for the 
• Laboiir candidates, but they will not .win what Labour need.s. 
In fact, if the Unions \-\;ere rrd- ci their politicians and their 


• V.’ —Tactics. , - 

The two elements of our..social conception—viz.. Communism 
as the economic foundation, and the abolition of the State as 
the -political basis—impose upon ns Anarchists a ' tyo-sided 
struggle: on the one side, the econo.mic fight against capitalism 
and exploitation; and on the other,, the struggle against=%he- 
State and political oppression. . 

Both forms of struggle were not discovered by Anarchists. , 
'Since the Plebeians marched out' of Rpme to force concessions 
from the Patricians till the strikes of the English -W-orkers 
especially practi,^ed during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, it has been known what a powerful weapon-a strike, 
'and especially a.general strike, may be. In recent years, thfe 
Wl’iumphaQt general strikd of 1905 in Russia, which wrung a 
Constitution from an obstinate despot, again confirmed this 
conviction. , _L- ■ , ' 

Though not originated by Anarchists, in the people^s’mind 
the idea of the General Strike is associated with Anarchism and • 
considered a specially Anarc^iist weapon, as during the last forty 
years, under the influence .of German Social Democratic Farlia- ' 
mentariapism, the leaders of the 'working-class movement, 
guided by what interests it is difficult to say, were opposed to 
thefidea of a general strike, and it became the task of Anarchists 
to propagate amongst the workers this - effective method of 
. fighting. 

The same may be said of the struggle against the State. 
Every party and individual at every period in history has made 
ufee of arms, conspiracy and rebellion. Abundant proof may be 
found, from the time of Brutus’s dagger to Orsini^s .bomb, 
Mazzinps conspiracies and Garibaldi^s uprising. And yet 
nowadays Anarchists alone are credited with the use of bombs 
and armed violence. . . 

Again, this may be explained by the fact that during the 
last twenty • years nearly all revolutionary acts in France, Italy 
and Spain were accomplished by Anarchists. 

- FTeverthel'ess, by a'strange misunderstanding, our opponents q 
as well as many comrades emphatically declare that Anarchists 
are a party of non-political action. This error arose from the 
fact'that for forty years, especially under the teaching of Social 
Democracy, the conception of political Action was narrowed 
down to Parliamentary action, as if Mazzini, John Brown, or 
Garibaldi, who never, sat in Parliament, were not among the 
great champions of political liberty. 

Our negation of Parliamentary tactics appears to m&.ny 
incomprehensible.' But it must not -be forgotten that oiir 
principles and our conceptions of a future society logically lead 
us to this abstention. A Parliament is a political institution 
which legalises the State extortion of money from the producers 
in order to uphold militarism, class organisation, and, the 
easting political and social iniquities.^' Never has, a Parliament 
of its own initiative abolished any social injustice, but only 
under pressure of popu^r agitation. , - - 

Many sincere and honest people believe that when one day 
the representatives of the working class shall have a majority 
in Parliament, they can dictate a great social expropriation, thus 
peacefully bringing about tKe^solution of ihe social problem. 
•To believe in a peaceful social expropriation by an Act of 
Parliament was easy for those people who were convinced that 
under the imaginary law of concentration of capital the number 
of capitalists was progressively diihiuishing, and by the titae 
that the people would have a majority ,in Parliament the - 
number of possessors would bd very few, who could be easily 
forced to submit to a Parliamentary decision. ‘But we know,at 
present that the .number of possessors, in'stead of diminishing, 
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bas'^iripled during the last generation ; and instead of becoming 
submissive, the^ are uniting in trusts and corporations, and are 
defying ParliaiKent and people. 

After all, it is only the people thetnselves, by re.volutionary 
direct’'''actidDj that can compel tbe capitalists to restore to the 
producers that which is their own. For that reason, . 
^Atiarchists do not intend to waste energy in futile Parli^-;-, 
mentary a.gita|tion, which happens,^ after all, only once in four ■ 
•or five years. We prefer to prdpagate by word and deed the 
idea, of a constant, daily struggle by direct .action iia the* 
economic, and by rebellion and uprising in the political 
struggle. , 

' jff ' * * » 

Such , are, in brief, the ideals, principles,.' and tactics of 
contemporary Anarchist Co'mmuuistn.' it we compare them 
‘with the conception o.f the first Anarchist' thinkers, such as 
Godwin and Josiah Warren; we clearly observe'that they, like 
many Continental thinkers,, specially occupied thetnselves with 
the rights and liberty of the individual and of the minority. 
They fully recognised the uselessness of a Government interfering 
in the life and decision of: the individual or of the copimunity, 
and first showed the futility of any Government, which-at that 
time, even in Constitutional countries, often acted arbitrarily 
and despotically. • .• • ' 

But those first Anarchists rather neglected the economic 
side of the social question in defending the rights of the 
individual, whose full freedom they could not conceive witho.ut 
private property. " . 

Even Proudhon, who lived a generation later, and who 
.expressed his Anarchism in the following words: “ To dissolve, 
to merge tho political or governmental system iuto'the economic 
.system by reducing, simplifying, decentralising, and suppressing 
one after another ^ the parts of that huge machine _ called 
Government or State —even he advocated the individual 
ownership of the produce of labour. ' 

This fear of Communism, especially in Proudhon's case, must 
be explained by the authoritarian form'in which it was preached 
at that time, as we mentioned before; 

Besides, none of thofee precursors of Anarchism, not-even 
Proudhon, was revolutionary. Revolutionists in the first half 
of the nineteenth century were Republicans and Xatioualists 
who were,fighting for the liberation' of their oppressed nation, 
and authoritarian Commu'nists such as Blanqui and his friends. 
But among the Socialist workers many were revolutionary 'at 
that time.. One of these, Dejacques, who fought on the June 
barricades qf 1848, formulated his Anarclii^^deas in his paper, 
Libej’tairn; sayings “Authority and property ’ are. the evils! 
Genius of Anarchy,^spirit of future ages, deliver us-from those 

evils! ^ ^ , 

Those revolutionary Communist workers were 'severely 
persecuted, many perishing on the barricades or in deportation 
and exile. During- the whole of the following generation 
Socialist literature was systematically destroyed b}^ the authori¬ 
ties,'especially in .fi'rance, Italy, , and Germany, j 3qt in the 
sixties” of last century Socialist ideas of all shades, including 
Anarchism, .revived J and again the question of Communism 
was brought forward and discussed ^y the workers of the 

Ib ter national. « '' . 

[■ After the defeat of the Commune of Paris in 1871, revolu¬ 
tionary Socialism in Europe was represented only by Anarchist 
Cpmmunists. 'Only they continued thie fight, by w-ord and deed, 
against authority and oppression ; and we QS^n say th^k- 
cally the strength of State and Capitalism was concentrated 
against them. ' 

But amidst this perseaution the Anarchist Communist ideas 
spread and developed, and the_.young generation of Anarchists, 
starting tb^ propaganda of antipatriotism and antimilitarism, 
and revolutionary direct action,^ in'.the economic struggle, 
succeeded jn awakening, especially in France, Italy, and Spain, 
that revolutionary spirit which alone can lead to a Social 
Revolution and to the realisation of equality and justice which 
. has always been the dream of*suffering humanity., 

' * T ‘ 'WrTCHERKESOFP.'’ 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES, 


Australia. 

Anai'chisfc propaganda is making solid progves.s in Melbourne. We 
eonmiemorated the anniversary of the Ohicugo Anarchi.st Martyrs on 
'November 11 in the'Trades Hall. .Several years ago, being a member 
of the'Council, I succeeded in obtaining the use-of the hall aqd we 
commemorated the execution of our martyred comrailes, and the tPress 
denounced the Trades Hall Council as Aiiarchists. This was more ■ 
than the Ilabour politicians coiild swiillow, consequently ,I was 
summoned before the Council, who ^ were' afraid tbei.i* prospects of 
obtaining a Parliamentary job would be jeopardised, .so after a lively 
debate, in which tile politicians emphasised the fact that they strongly 
upheld law and government, and wished to pi e.se.rv 0 the honour and 
respectabiiftty of the Council, it was resolved that 1 be expelled. 

Tiiis year we applied for a room in the Trades Hall, obtained one, 
and held our meeting in the same Hall from which I was expelled six 
years ago. The place was crowded. Tom Maun, Harry Holland, ouii_. 
lady comrade, Mrs. Bariles, and myself spoke.. 

We have also had a protest meeting about Ferrer’s execution, on 
the Yaira Bank. There were several thousand people present, and 
much indignation was shown. Ferier was in Australia some yeai'S ago 
•;and was spoken highly of even by the capitalist press. 

You are aware of the great coaf miners’ strike at Newcastle, h,eiV 
South Wale.s. "^As usual, the'Labour politicians have desti-oyed what 
was likely to-develop into a general strike. There is a bitter struggle 
going on between the” Direct Actionists and tbe political .Labour .Party. 
The political tricksters, at present led by a scliemer named 'Hughes, are 
masters, and have accomplished nothing after trying for over a month 
to get a ooiiference. Hughes -advised''the wharf laboiU’evs t<J liandle 
and unlqad the coal from the ships, but the coal Irunpers refu.sed. If ' 
the waterside workers would only join-the minersj ;a general strike 
would be inevitable, which would expose the irseles.sness of the Labour 
politicians. So the Labour Party are ixasisting the Government to 
maintain what they call order, iri the iiiterest of the whole community, 
or, rather, th^ir own interest—they don’t qvant the workers to see 
through their capers. Hughes and Holman, another Labour leader, 
have denounced Peter Bowling-,.the miners’ pienidenb, as an agitator 
and law-breaker; The outcome is‘that Bowling, Burns, and Brennan 
have been an e^^ed on charge.-' of c':)n>[iiracy. This would not have 
happened only for the cowardly attack of the Labour politicians, of 
which a majority are on the Strike conference. The strike must end 
either in a miserable compi-oinise oi’hvorse, a wi-etclied. defeat, owing to 
being betrayed. But there i.s satisfaction in the.fact that a long step 
has been made in, the direction of the General Strike, coupled with 
distrust in Parliamentary action, and this promises well for Anaichy. ■ 

. ' ■ J. w. Fleming, 

What Oompulso’uy Arbitration -Meaxs. 

Our red-ders will have seen the ferocious sentences pronounced on 
the Australian strike leaders; that on ‘ Bowling to twelve months’' 
imprisonment is scarcely credible. The following quotation 'from the 
Melbourne Socialist will show that the matter is not .to be Ipt drop : 

“Once again the Unionists of Australia are getting a taste of 
what thfe infamous IndustriaMDisputes Act really means, and of what 
was secreted in that .measure supported by their own Labour Party. 
Entrenched behind the Act, the Wade Government (the creature of the 
'■Vend) at last shows its hand, and almost coneui rentily.jyith the opening 
of the Union co-operative mines sets in operation the provisions of 
compulsory arbitration. Five strike leaders have been arre.sted !. ..... 
The question of supreme itnportanee is—how shall the arrests be taken,' 
by turning the othe'r cheek or with an eye for an eye ? , war, to 
knuckle under is to be conquered—to reward blow with blowvis to bid 
■for sucefiss. But, departing from this, analogy, there is nothing surer 
than that i-esistance to opp'ressi'bn is opptession’s death. Tyranny 

triumphs only with weaklings..If allowed to p^ss unresisted, 

Tthese arrests will be followed .up with mock trials and"r>Vutal jailings 
wit ness all Australia’s, strike histoby—therefore, prompt and determined 
protest should be made, and the machinery of the Industrial Disputes 
Act completely wrecked so that imprisonment under it will be 
impracticable. This protest cap* effectively be mad6 by the General 
Strike! The true plan of retaliation at the present moment is the 
General Strike! To sit idly byif or even to rest content with denouncing 
the partisanship of Wade, is to condone the ignotainy and iniquity of 
the arrests. Action is imperative. Action ! Action ! Action ! ” 


" [These ai tides icill sJwiihj he 'repyhlhhed as a 'pamphlet.] 
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Russia. 

The State Budget is everywhere a heavy burden on the peqple, 
but nowhere is it so crushing as in Rus.sia, where 2,400,00!),000 roubles 
(£240,000,000) is spent annually by the Government, and yet every 
year there is a deficit of 17 to 20 million pb.uhds which have to ,be 
coyerefl by interna! or mostly foreign loans, This enormous sum of 
£240,600,000 has to be extorted directly,or indirectly from the people. 
Every article of-consumption is taxed, and life in the small provincial 
Russian tfWns has become as ..expensive as in the most fashionable 
centres orEurope. This means that for a hundred million of the 
tural population starvation or tbe dread of starvation is their continual 
fate. How the: State’s resources arh wasted may be guessed from the 
fact thartl7eTJ6Yerhtnent is contemplating the appoihtmeht of spm'ial 

inspectors (Revisprs),.as a recent inspection of the War Ooratoissariat, 
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of the administration of Central Asia, and of the Railway Department 
has disclosed gigantic .frauds and pinbezzleroents. These were.carried 
Out-nM only by petty olHcialfl, but by high functionaries with the title 
of Gemi'^haT and Councillor of the JSmpire, and it has been decided to 

- band over forty-five of these from various parts of che Empire to the 

judicial tribunals. j 

To give an idea of the extent of the embezzlement, we quote the 

• , figures of the deficit of the Russian railways 

tl9(X) ... ... 30.000,000 roubles. 

1902 . ... 403,000,000 „ 

- 1905. ... ... 895,000,000 ' „ ■ 

1907 ... - 1. . ... 1,330,000,000 „ 

Our Social Democratic friends, who are so persistently preaching that 
all must belong to and be managed by the State, should note that 
nearly all the lailways are a State monopoly. 

Th6 above-mentioned enormous sums of money are squandered by. 
a despotic Government in a countiy where the economic condition of 
the workers is w'orse than in any country in Europe. Recent inq'hiries 
made by independent persons and societies have disclosed a terrible 
state of affairs. In St. Petersburg, iT\ 1908, 70. per cent’ of the 
workers had no separate lodgings j they could.only afford to hire a bed 
or a corner of a,.room, where they live sometimes with wife and 
children^ Thetfe .Mviug and sleeping accommodation is no better than 
, that pro't'idpd for the homeless in the night-shelters of London, except 
^ ' that in London such a condition is the exception, whereas jn the 
Russian capital 70'per cent, of tiie workers livei in such misery. 

' Tn prosperous province of Saratoff, in a few trades only the 
workers’ wages are from £26 to £30 yearly ; in some they are as low 
as '£7. In the highly industrial central province, Vladimir, the 
inquiry by the Zemstvo showed that ouly 0 per cent, of-the workers 
earn more than 50 s, monthly; more than half of''the population earn 
, only 15s. a month, and many even less thAn that. It is stated by the 
Moscow inquiry that in the industrial centres of Russia the condition 
. and wages of the working classes generally had grown worse by about 
25 per cent. . , 

— -■ . ^ 

America. ■ 

The relations between the Steel Trust and the Aj^erican Federation 
of Labour have been strained lately, and since the Federatioh’s Congress 
, -in Toronto it has been organ issing the resistance against the Steel 'J’rust 
and collecting funds for the conflict. On the other hand, the Trust 
has profited by the reformist and even conservative tendencies which 
, the D-nion of the steel workers has fostered amongst its members for 
the last few yeax’S. The .'absence of I’evolutionary spiiit in the ranks 
of the Unionists has hiade it easy, for the millionaix’e employers to lead 
them on the road of corporative selfishness which the Unionists 'them¬ 
selves had initiated. YeaiVago the^steel kings began to intei-est their 
workers in their business.. As a Christmas-box, the Trust distributed 
this time no less than 2,000,000 dollars amongst its workers, qnd 
advised them,to buy with' the money 25,000 preferential shares, which 
they ofiered -at a figure a little lower than the market pi’ice. ' It is 
estimated that the steel workers and other employees of the Trust 
' possess now in all 15,000 ordinary shares- and 193,500 preferential 
\shares, representing a value of over 17,000,00*0 dollars. 

If a conflict should bx'eak out between the Steel Trust and the 

• American Federation of Labour, those workers^? the Trust will be 
obliged to choose between their employers, in' whose benefit they are so 
deeply interested, and their own Union. 


MURDER! 


In a world-wide scientific■ society containing .four tlionsand 
members, and 'having branches, ^nd correspondents in every ’ 
civilised country and every large "city of the universe, in a' 
society whose general secretary has written so many piages of 
the most radical charaGtei;t,,.only fifteen persons have had the 
elementaiy cottrage to raise their voices and . protest against one 
of the most horrid and repelling crimes yet'conimitted in our 
civilisation of the twentieth century. It is a carious fact, indeed, 
and quite typical of the true character of these large gatherings , 
of scientists of all shades, thai such a degenerate as the.King of 
Spain, siich an idiot, such a wicked creature, such a backward 
inind so remote frqm our own conceptions of life and the 
universe, should have’ been duly admitted and tolerated so long 
amongst a society of learned people, and his presence considered 
as a high honour by its leading members. It is a curious 
phenomenon, really, that for ten years such a broad-minded 
scientist as Mr. Flammarioh seems to be' has repeatedly loudly 


nee 
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■Norway.' .. 

A pi’ojecfc of law against strikes and lock-outs ha'g“bB'en '6i'ought 
before Parliament. It pi'oposes bo ei’eate four Conciliation Bureaus, 
each consisting of three memb6rs7.“”“Keither strikes nor lock-outs will 
be tolerated unless the dispute has been pi-eviously before the Concilia¬ 
tion Bureau of thw region., The Arbitration Ooiirt, which has to come 
into action when the Conciliation Bureau has failed, will be fixed at 
Christiania, and will also consist of three members : one appointed by 
the Government, and one each by the endployers and woi'kers. 

On these points the Commission which has elaborated the project 
is unani mou s, as well as on the de'inand that arbitration should be 
compulso^ in disputes .concei^ingMvages. On mattex-s of a xnoi'e 
general inbexest, the Commission is divided in opinion. 

Another .country where' the • workers’ right to strike will " be 
limited! New Zealand and Australia, as we have shown above, give 
the best illustrations' of the blessings of such laws for the workers. ' 


Italy. 

At Spezia, the local committee for the victims of Spanish reaction 
held a gi-eat meeting to demand a x*evision of Ferrei-’s trial. M. Luigi 
Oampolonghi said it would be a great crime if the Jesuits were allowed 
to burn Ferrer’s books and use the> I'est of bis property to build more 
chuinhes and convents. A strong resolution was passed and sent to 
the Spanish Minister of Foreign Aftairs at Madrid. 

Our Italian comrades are etwx’ying on a strong pi’opaganida against 
clericalism, and a new pamphlet by Pasquale, “ Down with the 
Vatican ! ” has jixst appeared. - , ^ , 
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praisecl the “ virtues,” the “merits,” and the "int 
“ that mediaeval piece of furniture.'without A^alue.” • 

--In the beginning of last• October, when our clairn for “the--' 
exclusion of sxiph a Fellow to be pronounced in the shortest' 
possible time ” was about to be discussed during the course of 
the monthly sittings of the .French Astronomical Society, its ' 
president answered that the Council of .the. Society considered 
that ou^claim “was urged by piirelj” political considerations, 
and that the regulations of the Astronomical Society forbid all 
deliberations of that kind.” Yet, in our first letter to the 
'president, published in the French Radical press a few days 
after the murder of Kerrer, we had duly specified that our 
demand was only a matter of “ morai cleanliness” It was a 
shame, indeed, to keep such a Fellow beside us. The murderer” 
of Professor Ferrer, we wTote, had deliberately put himself 
outside of humanity. 

Having understood that the Council had taken no. heed of 

■ our, claim, the vice-presidept of the French Astronomical Society, 

Mr. Laisant, a most prominent and valuable scientist, and above 
all a sincere and straightforward citizen and a man of courage, 
gave us the signal towithdraw.on the-spot. Then there was no 
other attitude to be taken in presence of the general indifference 
and COwardice of these people. In the course of November Ave 
all sent individual letters of resignation to the president. We 
state'd that W'e did'not agree Avith the Council regarding'the 
true character of our claim : “ We believe that a murderer 
remains alxA^ays a murderer, e\’’en if carrying a.croAvn upon his 
head.” We added that our AvithdraAval Avas the only aa'hj to 
solve the problem, “because nobody can compel us,to have our 
names kept side by side Avitli the name of a criminal Avhose foul 
deed .fills our consciences .AA'itli horror.” In our O’Wn letters. 
Comrades Jean Grave, Coutxire, and myself also asked for the, ’ 
exclusion of Porfirio Diaz, the Mexican Nero, aYcruel and bloody 
as the vSpanish Nero. • f'-' ' ■ 

' ' . • i-J t . ^5 * 

I ' - t . 

This is only a short synop'sis of the conflict, which shoAA’s 
plainly that a society of, so-called enlightened' people, a' society 
< wfilcii loudly boasts of haAung “benefaefors of science ” among 
it^ members, has in reality gathered up and .sheltered a lot of 
backward and retrogressiA-e elements in its bosom. At present, 
it is easy to understand these noble h'ords of Comrade ^Simone 
Bodeoc in a letteKto the secretary of the exclusion committee ; 
“// there e.t’i-'iis in this jcorhl of ours too lar^e a quantity of 
irild creatures, there are above all .people far worse than the wild 
heasts, there are the meek and timid, who hare nothiny to lose, 
who are afraid of their ou'u .shadoir, and are willing to keep 
bandits among them” It has heen-demonstrated too many times 
that learned people are not necessarily generous, disinterested, 

■ deserving people. .• . • 

NotAvithstanding, onr conflict seenis to be only beginning. 
The first act of the play has just been performed, and the most 
interesting part of it Aviil only come to-morroAv. Indeed, the 
fifteen reA’olted are far from belieAung themselves vanquished. 
Not only in France, but all over the planet, they expect generous 
help from all people of spirit, they hope for a fraternal oxitbreak 
of solidarity from their comrades and brothers. Of course, their 
claim has been unsuccessful, their A-oiee has been silenced, and 
they seem ta haVe sustained a great loss through, the fact that 
they are now depmed-of some exquisite satisfactions and 
rejoicings. Bu-t now they liaA^e another reason to rejoice and- 
be satisfied, for they are free to cry Imidly ‘^khn’der!" in the 
ears of those Avho Avish to be deaf and dxxmb. AboA'e all, they 
are free to place the matter before the international judgment of 
,^all free-minded citizens.'^ Out of) that Avorn-out society which is 
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Tproud fo possess a ferocious murderer among its honorary 
members, we are now quite free to raise our voices and address 
our message to the world. If we pan live and breathe no longer 
in that old Temple of Science, whose steps are stained with the 
blood of a martyr, we are sure to have the fraternal support of 
all our -freedom-loving brothers when we begin to build up a 
. new international edifice of-knowledge. 

Aristide PRAXEi.LE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Comrade, 


ANOTHER POINT OP VIEW. 
{To iM Editor of Freedo,m.) 


The article in your Ia.sfc Issue, “A General Survey,” besides 


“ Revolution,” as more indicative of the method to be pursued ; and-I 
have used the word “ Communal,”' as indicating the character of our 
aims. Mv'idea is that' there must be a Retaking, or, us our Esperanto 
friends might say, a Resh-mo,, of the prime 'tiece.^saries of life—fire, 
1‘food, clothing, and shelter. And one thing that is (piite clear to my 
mind in this matter i^ that anything of the nature of a General Strike 
cannot attain to what we desire. A .strike is a reliiupnsliing, andbiir • 
great need is not to relinquish anything which is essential to the well- 
being of the community from a Communist standpoint^ , 

It has been demonstrated that one, of the greatest ^’errors in^the 
course of history hasi been the relinquishing of the contx’ol of.iniliBuy 
power by the people, and allowing it to be controlled by an external 
autboifity. It Is necessarj' to resume control of it. I'his, it seems to 
me, can be done most effectively by a Cotnimujist Resume, by making 
the necessaries of life free and plentiful for all, people and miiita ry 
>, 4 i^like, in order to break down the authority under which the military 
are controlled. My proposal is that it should be <loue by a vast credit 


stating many things that we all need to be .reminded of, raises some 


system. 'The people have an abundance of credit. They have numerous^ 
and immense-orgaui.sations in a condition lor. aililiatiuif with each 
points"" that must certainly be discussed from another side', if the other; xybieh wpuld enable them to carry oht snccessfally this idea, 
“Survey” is to include all facts in due proportion. * I don’t Think there.is any need to go into figures or attempt to make 

“ N.” admits that .events have happened in Spain, in Turkey, in , precise statements. We know that the people are organised into 
Persia “of a magnitude* that has not happened in 3 -ears in the quiet ’Thousands of associations of vaxious kinds a'nd purpose.s, and that they 
past,” and immediately after this he spealcs of the terrible reaction possess a vast amount of both private and socialised wealth on wfiicli 
that in Spain, and in Russia more particularly, continues to inflict credit could be obtained to Successfully carry through the Social 
atrocious crueltie.s on the people. We all know these things too,well, Revolution without the loss of either wealth or life. We know 
and Ave all feel that if the'great masses of people amongst powerful we have one great organisation, boi'n of the people after 3 mars of 

nations had made their voices heard, in Russia, at any rate, things struggle and suffering, which now numbers millions of members and is 

.would not have been so bad. The people are not alert enough; if they quite capable of-undertiking fcfie immense task of reguiatipg the supply 

were, the capitalist system would have been swept to the wind.s long of the needs of society. Bub it must be done by the people thcinselves. 

ere this. They trust Too much in “ leaders,” and the leaders betray It is quite clear that all State, judicial, provincial, and municipal 

them. . Also, it must be-confessed,'the. rnajority lack the energy and authority must fie thoroughly cast aside, so that the.people may be free 
moral courage to think aiid to act independently.- to associate and arrange tlie supply of their own requirements. Many 

Bub all this is so Avell understood by Anarchists—Anarchist- difficulties have presented themselves to me in considering this rriattei,— 


CommunistSj I mean—that the .whole of their conceptions of a 
- revolutionised society and the .means to attain it are based upon the 
historical fact that all progress is initiated by minot'ities. Therefore to 
that extent the Anarchist-wlio-spreads hi». ideas lives his life. This is 
the only “ oasis” he can hope for in present soeiet}’^: this or the life of 
a recluse. , ' ' 

'So manyof “N.’s” statements seem to me to be contradictory, 
that I will try to put some, as fairly as I can, side by side, admitting at 
the same time that in this method there is always some, risk of unfair 
quotation. As one instance, take the following To-day to ‘Socialist?' 
everything is. permitted to acquire personal welUbeing and power; they 
bid everywhere for a share in .the spoils of the people, and the}’ aie let 
aloiie'^; no one thinks of.blaming them, most people seem ready to 
imilate-tbem.” Against this I pub what “N.” “ proposes” or “ believes” 
himself: “I believe in Socialism for Socialists, as I believe in Anarchisin 
for Anarchists, and in, all other s}’stems or standpoints for other 


and perhaps will suggest many in the minds of other.s; if so, I hope we 
shall have the benefit of considering them, so that we may get a little 
nearer to the thought that leads to action.—Yours fraternally, 

' A. H. Hoi-t. 


A 

-tl. 


■Mr. H. W. NeVinson on Rebellion. 


On Sunday, January 30,' "at South Pl-ace^ lYistitute, p, lecture on' 
“Rebellion,” given by Mr. H. Wi Nevinsoo.'iiad special interest forr--**' 
Lohdbn Anarchists. The lecturer made a strong point of the fact that _ 
all through history rebels had ahvays been more cruelly tortured and ‘ 
executed -than ordinaiy criminals. And yet, although the governing 
powers had behaved in thi?-way, the people had alwa}’S loved rebels 

lie discussed at some 


and had made hei’des,of. them after, their death 
people, jf’itsJ sack as their disposition jn'dmpts To --length the point as to Avhether future democratic States would concede 


I have italicised tfie last sentence, which seems strange after com¬ 


plaining that “to ‘Socialists’ everything is permitted.” . Why, then. 


He 


thought 


nob, and con- 


attack anybody or any system ? “ Whatever is is right,” a? Pope has 

told .us. This contradiction, as it Eeems to me, arises ftom confusing 
the issue at the very outset. “ N.”,understands quite as Well as any of 
us that Anarchist Communism'pi oposes two fundamental things ; first, 
that the individual shall be free; secondly,,to ensqre that his freedom, 
shall be secure, the establishment of conditions-of nob 

“ unifoi;miby ”—which loglcalfy lead toiCommunism. “N.,” I think, is 
quite wrong in confusing the idea, of uniformity with the desire of 
securing for all mankind life-conditions thAt asSui'd freedom and well¬ 
being. It is as if one should cavil at the “ uniformity ” of us all being 
free and having bread to, eat. In my freedom comes after we 
have reached these conditions and not before—not even for the 
individual in his “ Oasis.” Besides, the “ differentiation ” which I as 
well as “ N.” regard as one of the greatest needs of a healthy social 
life, only begins to develop in a real sense aft er a social revolution has 
made Anarchist Communism possible. It is not a question of bringing 
“the last stragglers” up to our own level,” whatever that maybe. 
It is .a question first of all of human solidarity, of insisting That all 
have an equal opportunity for individual developmetit. That is quite a 
.different thing from the uniformity of an authoritarian system of 
society which we oppose with all our strength. So what can we do but 
wor-k ^for. Anarchist Communism and take our full share iri the 
economic struggle?—Fraternally yours, , 

Anarchist Communist. 


the right of rebellion to their citizens, 
sidered they would be right in refusing it. • 

It was rather disappointing to find Mr. Nevinson falling back on 
the hackneye.d assertion, that although Anarchism would solve the 
que.stion, we should need to have a population of angels before it could 
be estftblished. The answer: it is heeaxm men—and women !—are not 
angelsThat they cannot be trusted‘to govern us, has been so often given 
that he can hardly be ignorant of it. - — ' 

The lecture Avas both interesting and instructive, but the.subject 


wa!s too big to be treated in an hour’s discouree, so that the point that 


needed development—namely, that j.'ebellion and authority; the two 
forces that have been fighting it out all through history, aiid have yet 
to meet for the final struggle on the economic field—could hardly be 
touched upon. A course of lectures ‘on that .subject, treated ftorn'a 
libertarian standpoint, Avould be. of the greatest value at the present 
moment. 




What is the Aim of Anarchism ? 


„ To combine complete development of Individuality with the 
highest -development of Voluntary Association, and, in seeking to 
achieve this laudable end, it closely follows old Dame Nature’s 
methods, and is, therefore, nothing if not Scientific. Indeed, the 
Anarchist Conception of Society' is anything but new. Analv’.sed, it 


ANARCHISM AND 


THE SITUATION’:- 
RESUME. 


-A . COMMUNAL 


.simply signifies Association minus Coercion. Its germs can’ readily 


■ {To the Editor of ^scEE-Doyi.) 

Dear Comrade,— 

It was-stated in Freedom sometime ago,that no body of 
comrades had hitherto openly faced the problem of the organisatiem of 
the Social Revolution. I ha^ip tried individually, as no doubt have 
many other comrades, to solve these difficulties ; and now that they 
seem to have somewhat cleared avyay, I tryto put the position before 
you as it appears to me, in the hope that if there, are difficulties \vhich 
I have pot been able to perceive, they may be openly discus.sed. 


I havA used the word ‘'Resume" as a substitute for the Avord.' 'January 30 


be traced in the liistory of the Qian, the Village Community^ the 
Medimval Guilds, and most notably in the grand Federation of Urban 
Communes knoAvn as the Hanseatic LeagUje,.jasliTuted by Hamburg 
andLiibeck in 1241. The State unifornrl;yt'®'’ferted itself to suppress 
or e.xtirpate whatever was good in these, and unfoitunately the baleful 
Conquesbador tRaditions of Imperial Rome, in spite of the counter¬ 
balancing teaching of the Christ, has everyAvhere.. prevailed in Camp 
and Court of LaAv.' Yet men li\-ed in Societies thousands of years 
before tlie first ^States,- Avere constituted, ahd, on the \Vh6le, to much 
better purpose. Nor is the conflict oveiv -A ppearances notAvithstanding, 
the Commune groAvs and Empire dwindles apace.— Morrison .Davidson, 
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PROPAGANDA NOTES. 

{Reportr of the Movement are speoialh/ invited, and should he "sent tn not 
' ’ later ihan the 2oth of each month.l ' ' 

Liverpool International Modern Scuool. 

As I mentioned in a pt'evions issue, we decided to form into ^ 
classes. On -January 3 Mat' Kavanagh addressed the children on 
“War.” Bacl ‘1 of them bad been presenied with.copies of Holarek’s 
“War Pictures,” so Mat took the opportunity of explaining them. 
This proved interesting and instructive to all. On this particular' 
Sunday I visited a Socialist Snhday School—Rock Ferry—where 
classes, were in operation. The idea seemed good and workable. The 
teachers were better able to instruct them in various subjects according 
to age. It was agr^^. klmt the plan might be adopted at our school, 
so we straightway did it, and, as far as \^e can see, it gives more satis¬ 
faction. The diffieiiTf^" i? to get teachers. Our classes are^tpo big, and 
we want more teachers. .Are there kny volunteers? Those who do 
take the responsibility wiirfind it instructive and.interesting.. Since 
we have started, tliis method the school has been' attended exceedingly 
well, and it makes it very difficult for such a small staff ns three! 
However, let us hope that before long we shall capture a cgmrade or 
two that wilt help us out of our difficulty. , 

This month (January) we took advantage of Freedom’s offer pn 
the front page and distributed-a hundred copies amongst the N.S.S. on 

January 16. ' ‘ , t" , 

Ther,e is a desire to have aU adult class connected w;i.th the school, 
but I am afraid'bur elder comrades are too apathetic. The class could 
be formed for propaganda purposes, lectures or discussions. The 
opportunity is there ; what are you going to do? Oh ! that comrade 
who is a great*Lumper 1 His one business-is-to-'damp down every 
enthusiasm and every hope.. lie would damp down tbe sun in the 
Heavens if he could.' Save us from the great Hamper! 

We shairbe glad'to see comj?ades at the LL.P. Rooms, 1 Olar,endon 
Terrace, Beaumont Street, on Sundays, 3 pim. ” 

Lonations (Dec. 2f> to Jan. 3s lOd, Wm. O’H. 2s, B. Black Is. 

. Dick-James. 


MONTHLY AOKNOWLEDOMENTS. 

{January 7—February 8.) . _ 

Freedom Quavantee ffund . —lE, Rhodes 2^, T. S, 23i.Aiiojtu£2 10s, H. Glass© 5s. 
Freedom i^afiscripD'o^fs—T. Humphreys Is Cid, -A. K, B. Is 6d, A. Finch la 6d, 
F. H. Is, Di temple Js 6.1, P. Is 'Cd, F, W. L. 2s 6d, J. W. Fleming 53, 
F. C. Is 6(1, Dr. T. M. 4s. • 

■ ■■ — : —___ . . . V 

SECULAR HALL, HOMBERSTONE GATE, LEICESTER' . 

C. H. 

Lectures every Monday night, at 8 p.oi., during Febiuary and March. 

February U—Kropotkin’s “ Mutual Aid.” 

,, 21—Ibsen’s .“iRnemy of the People.” 

,, 23—'The Flays (>f Bernard Shf-w. 

' Adnii'.sion free. Dincnsaion,invited. , 


KROPOTKIN’S MOST FASCINATING WORK. 
MEMOIRS of ^ RESYOI-iXJTIONrST 

2a., postage 4d. ‘ ' 

500 page*!, well bound in cloth, with Portrait. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF 'FRANCISCO RERRER. 

Price One Penny. At Freepom Office. 

. “New Age” Photos, l-s., postage 2d. . , 

'Post 0>ird.s,ld. each, l^d. post free. ■ ; ' 


Glasgow. ' . • ‘ ' ' , 

On-Svrtiday, Januai*y-9, John Turner addressed a crowded meeting 
iP the Metropole'The-rtre on the “Aims of Anarchism.” He created a 
good impression, and fairly silenced the politicians, who were present 
in force. ■ The applause -\^iich greeted his advocacy of Direct Action 
was hearty, and the audience keenly appreciated his scathing indmtment 
of Pafliamentary action. Altogether it was a most successful piece of 
propaganda, and the Scouts are to be congratulateii on the.. • 

courage in allowing a subject bated so. much by their ciiqujto be biv ,, 
their syllabus. ' . . Mason, j 


Leeds. 




Meetings are held' 
“ Pointers 


Tbe propaganda in Leed.s is not dead yet 
every Sunday evening at 7,30, at the concert room of tbe 
Inn,” North' Street. Good discussions take place, but ave afe-short of 
speakers', therefore I would ask every comrade in and around Leeds 
who is able to speak to come to the meetings and give us a helping 

hand, as the work is very necessary. D. M. F. 

* ■' ' ' * • 

Leicester. y • 

C. H. Kean’s Monday evening lectures at the Secular Hall during 

the past Inontil have aroused great interest, the lecturer’s unorthodox 
views shaking the faith of his audiences in some of their most cherished 
’convictions—economic, religious, and political. A few years ago 
Leicester was a regular centre' for Anarchist propaganda, but the 
Pariiamentary will-o’-the-wisp has drawn many away.- It is to be 
hoped that Ke4n’s lectures will revive the old spirit. The election 
fever has slightly affected,..the attendance, but now that-the excitement 
has subsided good audiences may be looked for. The lectures will be' 

continued every , Monday during February and-March. 


propagan;da leaflets. i 

Ovix* <3rx»es»t 3ExxiL^ii*<e- 

'iSTlxsa.t iiM.sixJPClxi.sts 

6d- per 100 post free ; 4s. per 1,000. • ^ 
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• PAMPHLET AHD' BOOK LIST. 

ANARCHIST'cOMMUNISM - Its Basis^ and Principles. By Peter- 
KaopoTKiN. Id. 

. ANARCHISM : ITS Philosophy and Idead. By P. Kbopptkin. Id. 
ANARCHIST MORALITY, By Peter Kropotkin, Li., t- 

ANARCHY. Bv E. M alatesta,. ‘ Id. ■ > 

THE wage SYSTEM-. -By P., Kropotkin. Id, 

A Talk about anarchist communism between two- 
workers. By E. Malatesta. Id. 

THE STATE : Its Historic Ron k. By Pp;ter Kropotkin. 2d. 
EXPROPRIATION. By Peter Kropotkin. Id. " ■ 

DIRECT ACTION r. LEGISLATION. B/ J.Blair Smith, Id. 

THE PYRAMID OP TYilANNY. Bv F. Dombla NiEuwENHUiSf Id; 
LAW AND AUTHORITY. By Peter Kropotkin.' 2d, - ■ 

THE SOCIAL GENERAL STRIKE, By Arnold Roller. 2d. 

THE PLACE OF ANARCHISM IN SOCIALISTIC EVOLUTION. 

Bv Peter Kropotkin. Id. .. , .p 

THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. 'Bv Peter Kropotkin. Id... ■' 

ANARCHISM AND OUTRAGE, ^d. 

THE BASIS OF TRADE UNIONISM, By Emige Pouget. Id, 

AN appeal CO THE YOUNG. By Peter Khopotki-n,- . ItL 
WAR. By Peter Kropotkin. Jd, 

SOCIALISM THE REMEDY. By Henry Glasse. Id. 

EVOLUCION AND REVOLUTION. By Elisee Reclks, Id. A 

THE KING AND THE ANARCHIST. Id. ' ' i 

MONOPOLY; or, How LiSOUR is Robbed. -William M<rris. 

USEFUL WORK VERSUS USELESS TOIL, «By William Hobr^s. Id' 
THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHIST CONGRESS,’1907. Id. 
ANARCHY V. SOCIA.LISM. By W.,C. Owen. 2d., post-free 2^d. 
WHAT I BELIEVE., By Emma: Goldma-n. 2d., post-free 2^d. 
PaTRIOTISAI. By Emma Goldman, 2d,, post-free 2^8. . - 

THE TRACtEDY OF WOMAN’S_ EMANCIPATION. By Emm 
Goldman. 2d., post-free 2Ad. .. 

THE MASTERS OF LIFE. By .Maxim^Gorky. 2d., post-free S^d. 
THE GOD PESTILENCE, By John Most,.., lid. - 

SOGIA L-DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. ' By, GosTav Landader, 
ANARCHISTS AND ESPERANTO. ldU,{ . ‘ , ’ 

KROPO'CKTN ; The AIaA'AND His Message. By 'IT. §w-\n. Id. ^ 
THE TERROR IN RUSSIA. By P. KropotkiJi, 2(1., postage lid. 


Edmonton. 

. . In spite of the changeable weather, Comrade AV. Ponder has been 
holding meetings at Edmonton Green on Sunday mornings., His 
attacks on Parliamentary action have stirred up the local S.D.P., and a 
debate on “ Free Organisation or Majority Rule ” has been arranged 
between our comrade and.- 0. R. Smart, S.D.P,., to take place at 
Edmonton Green on two Sunday laoJ-hingsV Februaix..6 and 13,. 

commencing at 11.30 each day. 

' '■ _ 

• ( « 

Canning Town. ' - , 

We sincerely regret the loss of two of our Canning Town comrades, 
who have recently died. Thomas Little and Walter Knight were both 
active in the propaganda, and will be greatly missed by their fellow 
workers. We sympathise with the members of both families in their 
loss. __ 

MOTHER EJiJLHTH. 

’ ■ ' ’ .. Published by EmmA Goldman.- 
Offices : 210 East 13th Street, Nev York City, U.S. A. 
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